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TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

$. S. will obtain an answer to his note by perusing Ne. XIIL. of this Work. 

Mr. BARTLEY has commenced his Annual Course of Lectures at the English 
Opera House, a description of which will be given in our next. 

Want of room alone compels us to omit in this Number an article, (although 
prepared,) upon the subject mentioned by SYPHAX. 

PHILO-TRAGICUS arrived too late for the present Publication. 

“ LACONIC’S” Letter came to hand.—We whould have inserted its intelli- 
gence relative to Mrs, Fitzwilliam’s departure from Drury Lane Theatre; but 
the subjoined outline we collected fiom a quarter that we cannot doubt, and 
thereby obliged us to give it the preference. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, perceiving Mrs. 
H. Hughes cast for Cicely Homespun, (and which Mrs. F. had hitherto played,) 
addressed the following note to the Manager: 

“ Sir,—I should suppuse, from the cast of the * Heir at Law,’ you have ne 
further occasion for my services. ——Yours,” &c. 

To which she received the following brief reply : ; 

“ Mapam,—I am decidedly of your opinion. You will consider this a dis- 
missal. Yours,” &c. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. WILLIAMS'S Letter, in reference 
to our remarks on his daughter’s performance of Imogen at Drury Lane Theatre 
in a prior number :—In repiy, we beg to observe that our observations are gene- 
rally collected from facts, for which we at all times hold ourselves responsible. 
In the instance alluded to, we are not aware of any particular inaccuracy: we 
are willing to correct ourselves in the statement of Miss Williams's playing 
Rosalvina at Cheltenham, as it should have been the Gloucester Theatre : this 
Mr. W. certainly cannot deny. With regard to the rights of priority in the cha- 
racter of Imogen at the Cheltenham Theatre, we shall make further inquiry, and 
its precise report will be attended to forthwith. 

OPTIMUS may think he is doing all for the Best ; but we can assure him it 
is not the case—when he takes pen in hand. 

THE MAN OF TASTE may probably be so in point of dress ; but he ap- 
pears in so awkward a habit on paper, that we do not think he would please 
our readers, either Male or Female, in his literary habiliament. 

The Editor is much obliged to AMICUS for his friendly offer :—shall be happy 
to meet him. 

TONY LUMPKIN THE SECOND is very happy in his signature—he is 
perfectly entitled to it. 

A JUVENILE POET has merit; but is much too long. 

R.S—OWEN—2Z. . and TOMMEE, are under consideration. 

Several Letters being “ unpaid,” have been returned to the Post Office. 

An ACTOR'S request cannot be complied with, as the Farce of “ Dolly and 
the Rat, or The Brisket Family,” is already publishec—with the Songs, &c. 

oo 


WILSON STREET THEATRE. 

When our attention is called to the notice of the amateur per- 
formances at this respectable establishment, we attend the summons 
less reluctantly than otherwise, aware that, on some few occasions, 
we have had cause to be gratified for our labours. We looked 
forward to a similar enjoyment with the announcements of this 
evening, “ The Point of Honour,” and “ Ways and Means ;” but we 
must regret that our candour demands us to speak as we find, for 
in so doing it will but reflect very scriously upon the dramatis per- 
sone in “ The Point of Honour ;” therefore, from respect to the 
efforts of the Thespian community, the less said about it the better. 
** Ways and Means” was the best represented of the two. The 
female characters were tolerably played—the young lady who per- 
sonated Harriet in particular, Sir David Dunder was acted with 
muck talent and humour; and the “ drunken scene” of Tiptoe’s 
excited general approbation, We hope, on our next visit, that if 
there be a want of ability, there will not be the fault so generally 
couspicuous, that of not being studied in the characters, 
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MEMOIR OF Mr. LISTON. 


THE public’s long acquaintance with talent, leaves but little to be 
said by its commentator.—Perhaps we never more felt the force of 
this—were we to witness a new part by Liston—many things might 
be elicited by this, or any other actor, which the peculiar stamp of 
character and incident might present,—and which before had been 
doubted by the want of opportunity to display themselves: but to 
describe in general capacity so frequently remarked, and whose 
power is so intimately known and appreciated, becomes but a se- 
condary task, equally difficult and unprofitable :—we shall, however, 
strive to point out the exclusive excellencies of this inimitable actor, 
with a due observance to’ justice, encomium, and unprejudiced 

_ Opinion,—as, 
Who ever thinks a faultless picce to see, 
“ Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.” 


Every performer has some characteristic on which he builds his pub- 
lic fame ;—but it frequently occurs, that, depending too much on the 
admired ability, other considerdtions are sacrificed to this kind of 
hobby-horse ; and to this end, a giggle and grimace, may sometimes be 
enjoyed at the expence of worthier efforts—We admire Liston, and 
so does the public,—infinitely admire him;—he is, doubtless, the 
first comedian of the day, the legitimate son of Momus ;—but the 
most promising children are often betrayed into fault by the blind 
affection of indulgent mothers.—We do not wish to censure harshly 
for that, which few, very few, could abstaia from.—Misfortune is, to 
many minds, of most (to go to Parliamentary literature for a word) 
disvigorating influence,—and so, in a proportionate opposite, is suc- 
cess—and we do not know, this considered, if even the imputation of 
some fault to Mr. L. may not carry with it more than preponderating 
praise:—aware, as we must be, of the great hold he has of the 
town,—and of the few slips he makes from chaste delineation —We 
say few, for their numerous existence would, with us, find but little 
palliative in the knowledge of some talent in aw actor.—Indeed they 
are naturally at variance with the being of much merit;--and, in 
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this case, the sense is more generally addressed than the understand- 
ing.—In proof of this, note the languishing eyes, and unclosed lips 
of a celebrated breeches beauty ;—-but we are digressing, and hasten 
to resume our task: —though trite, it is a pleasing one, for it is that of 
bestowing earnest approbation on one of the brightest ornaments of 
the British stage! 

To Liston we, and hundreds, owe many delightful moments; and 
there must, or should be, a kind of venerating gratitude towards 
him, who dispels the chilling vapours that the every-day cares of this 
world are too apt to engender, and leads us to a fancied scene of 
innocent, rational, and heartfelt enjoyment.—We think, with regard 
to dramatic treats, the old French proverb may, with some little alter- 
ation, be applied :— Qui n’a vu LisTON n’a rien vu.”—It would 
be in vain, (did our limits permit) for the mere reason of spinning out, 
to lengthen this article on a subject so frequently discussed, and so 
well known to all, and when a verdict may be stated, containing un- 
divided opinion, that Mr. Lis Ton is the first comic actor of the day, 

Mr. Liston is of most “ respectable family,”—and received his 
education at Soho.—Previous, however, to his scenic exertions, he 
** cut little school-boys’ jackeys,” in the Library School, Leicester- 
square, from whence he broke forth, at times, to exhibit in tragedy 
at the Haymarket theatre on private benefit nights.—He afterwards 
was engaged at Dublin, (still grasping the truncheon), and with Ste- 
phen Kemble, with whom he played old men and country boys.— 
Mr. C. Kemble happening, whilst travelling in the north, to witness 
the powers of this excellent actor, recommended him to Mr. Col- 
man, at the Haymarket, where he opened in 1805, in Sheepface, in the 
“ Village Lawyer.” Soon afterwards he became a member of Covent 
Garden, opening on the 15th of October, 1805, in Jacob Gawkey, 
in the “ Chapter of Accidents.” . 


“«< 


THE TWO GALLOWS SLAVES. 


(Resumed from page 31.) 
Molly. And if he has, dear Nunky, where's the harm— 
Bon. The harm, suppose that after marriage he should prove untrue, 
(She faints. 
Molly. (Recovering.) And if he should, dear Nunky, I'll tell you 
ait what A do. A, 
will, upon my life, joking apart, 
Pil stick the Arr sme. eht throtigh his faithless heart. 
Bon. Why look ye, Moll, you know this fellow’s history, 
Has always been to us the greatest mystery ; 
A twelvemonth back, you surely well remember, 
"Twas in the midst of dreary cold 
Molly. December, 
Bon. We found him at our door, near dead, half-starved, 
And almost quite 
~ Molly. —— naked! 
Bon. We took him in, and much I fear, 
He in return will take you in my dear, 
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Molly. Now if so be, as ’tis the same to you, 
As long as my name’s Molly he’ll prove true. 
Bon. Besides, the fellow drinks, and never will be quie ; 
*Twas but last week I caught him in a riot, , 
“ AIR.” 
Tone—“ Be by your Friends advised.” 
Be by your friends advised 
‘To wit, too hasty girl, 
Spite of your ever wischead, 
The world will think you mad. 
What more can Thomas do, dear, 
That is when he is drunk, 
Than break the lamps, mill Charlies, 
And stagger home dead drunk. 
Besides, the fellow’s not arrived, why, there’s a go; 
This great delay forebodes no good, I know ; 
If he’s so idle on his wedding-day. 
‘To-morrow girl— 


Enter To, and Villagers dancing to the tune of Rural Felicity. 
(Voice without.)—-The Bridegroom comes; huzza! hyzza! 
Tom. Moll, my girl, a buss, you look quite killing. 

Molly. O! Thomas, dear,— ; 

Bon. He well deserves a milling, 


 AIR”=-MOLLY. 
Tune— Young Love’s Dream.” 

Thon ert my thoughts, both day and night, 

Still fix on thee, my dear, 
‘Tis thou alone can give delight, 

thou, my love, art near, 

For ‘tis thee that I adore, 

My sont is fixed on thee, 
And I will love thee evermore,! 

My Tom——mee ! 


Molly. Thomas, dear, how could you keep me waiting in the lurch, 
When by this time we should have been at church; 
_ If after twelve, the marriage act doth say, 
No wedding’s good: Pray, what's the time of day? 
Tom. Aye, the time of day? 
Bon. I can’t say—my ticker’s up the spout, 
And I ha’nt wherewithal to take it out. 
Tom. Don’t look to me, I shan’t stand the chink, 
Bon. You're a wery nice man, I don’t think. 


TRIO—BONHAM, MOLLY, AND TOM. 
Tune—“ Here's a health to all good lasses.” 

Molly. No more shall fear my spirits flurry. 
Tom. No more shall fear my spirits flurry. 
Bon. Let's away, and we'll be jolly; 

For with them true joysare found! 
All. For with them, &c. 
Bon. Come to the Inn, : 
Tom. My jolly, jolly fellow; 
Bon. There, with brandy, =z 
Tom. We'll get mellow. 
All, For with them, &c. 

[Exit Bonham, Villagers, Millers, §c. 
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Molly. Ah! who comes here so smart? 
Why, ’tis your crony, 
That foolish, meddling fellow, Macaroni. 
MACARONI without, sings. 
With my tierce—and my carte, sa, sa— 
Which I return sosmart, ha, ha. [Enters, 
Mac. Oh! ah! where is Mistress Molly. 
Oh, ah, ho! the thoughts of this wedding makes me very mo!loncholy. 
Molly. Don’t call me mistress; a’nt I still a Miss? 
Mac. Ah! that is true indeed, [ am much amiss. 
You've used me ill, I feel the bitterest grief. 
Oh, ah, oh! where’s my handkerchief ? 
1, for your beauty, lovely maid, am dying, 
Low at your feet i lie. 
Molly. I see you’re lying. 





The Dramatic Budact, 


A COLLECTION OF 


ANECDOTES CONNECTED WITH THE STAGE. 
Selected by DANGLE. 


5. GARRICK and HILL. 

The following epigrams of Mr. Garrick on Hill are distinguished 
for their poignancy. The first was occasioned by Hill’s addressing 
a pamphlet to Garrick, charging him with pronouncing the letter ¢ 
like u, as in Virtue, and other words; Garrick wrote him the follow- 
ing answer :— 


If it’s true, as you say, I have injured a letter, 

I'll change my note soon, and I hope for a better, 
May the just rights of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fix’d by the tongue and the pen; 

Most devoutly I wish, they may both have their due, 
And that I may be never mistaken for You. 


The other, in which Garrick humourously ridiculed his pretensions 


to medicine and dramatic poetry, was written upon his Farce of the 
Rout. 


For physic and farces, his equal there scarce is; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is. 


6. HILL and WOODWARD, 

It is said of Hill, that when he met in any botanic garden with a 
curious plant that was portable, he would convey it away, and that he 
was once detected in an attempt of that kind. Woodward, in a 
pamphlet written against him, alluded to this fact, by prefixing to it, 


as a motto, this apposite citation from Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, 


“ ] do remember an apothecary 
Culling of simples.” 
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Theatrical Diary. 


DRURY LANE. 


Feb. 10th, King Lear, The Swiss Villagers, Killing no Murder==11th, Guy 
Mannering, Swiss Villagers, Old and Young=12th, House closed—\Sth, Guy 
Mannering, Killing no Murder-1lith, Oratoriom\5th, Love in a Village, 
Deaf ds a Post—\ith, King Richard, Deaf as a Post—18th, Artaxerxes, 


Deaf us a Post, Old and Young—19th, Oratoriom20th, Guy Mannerin 
Deaf asa Post=-2ist, yore . _— 4 


February 6th.—Liston’s resistless humour was never more exem- 
plified than on the present evening in Lord Duberly; it was equal 
to any attempt that could possibly be made for the excitement of 
our laughter, and certainly the whole audience indulged in it most 
immoderately: his coming forward at the commencement of the 
epilogue with that apparent look of bashfulness to enquire “ Is 
there ever a Chandler here,” caused an universal roar.—Mrs, 
Harlowe has an exceeding good stock of old lady-like manner ;— 
she is the best Lady Duberly we could look for.—Peuley on some 
occasions pleases us; and if he would throw off the awkward 
shuffle in his gait, and move about the stage more easily, we should 
like him better.—There is a degree of flippantness about ‘the Doctor 
Pangloss of Harley that is not wholly characteristic ; the affected 
singularity and humour of ‘Terry’s is more preferable. The house 
was crowded. 

February 8th.—The admirers of Kean mustered very considerably 
this evening to witness his performance of Shylock :—he was in ex- 
cellent spirit, and reminded us of the ardour and ability which 
marked his first essay in the character, and which ranked him at the top 
of his profession. Liston, as Launcelot, was an additional feature ; 
it was comic certainly; but we cannot fancy him detailing Shak- 
speare ; in fact, he is not comfortable in so doing, he is not himself; 
we might, for instance, feel the same satisfaction in any other come- 
dian personating “ Young Master Godbo;” not so with Lord Du- 
berly, Sam Swipes, Dominie Sampson, and several other parts 
which we might name, and which are entirely excellent; but it 
strengthened the cast of the piece, and by Mr. Elliston or Mr. 
Winston’s so doing, they rendered a further claim upon the amuse- 
ment of the audience. Mr. Horn played Lorenzv: it is but an 
insipid and mawkish kind of character at best; we would not speak 
harshly in his endeavours to make the best of it, Mrs. W. West 
always delights us; her Portia adds to our acknowledgments. At 
the close of half-price the house was crowded, 

February 11th.—The opera of “ Guy Mannering” caused a most 
powerful attraction in the first appearance of Miss Stephens at this 
theatre, aided by Braham as Henry Bertram, and Liston as Dominie 
Sampson; and further, by the debut of a Mr. Sherwin, from the York 
theatre, as Dandie Dinmont. ‘The house was crammed to excess by 
the rising of the curtain, and the most clamourous plaudits testified the 
approbation of the audience for the presence of their universal favo- 
rite, Miss Stephens. The public have had such repeated opportunity 
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of witnessing the power and delicious melody of Miss Stephens, and 
have been so repeatedly charmed by its influence, that description is 
not wanting to make our readers acquainted with the efforts of this 
evening. Miss Stephens appeared in most “ blest condition,” and 
sung the several airs with every possible sweetness, ‘ The last rose of 
summer’? was divinely executed, Braham was equally fortunate ; 
he was encored in most of the songs—‘ The death of Abercrombie” 
in particular: he also introduced a very pretty Scotch air, called 
‘© Bonnie Lassie,” with pleasing effect. Liston’s Dominie Sampson 

took of its utmost originality and humour, how supetior to that 
of Harley’s. The Dandie Dinmont of Mr. Sherwin is next in our 
notice—we are glad to congratulate him on his success, and without 
doubt must have felt highly satisfied with his abilities: —we are as it 
is; only the impression poor Emery has left on our mind, in the 
character of Dinmont most especially, is, and that it will be, some 
time before we can reconcile ourselves to affirm that the most 
successful candidate can make up for the Joss of his predecessor, 
were we enabled to resign our feelings: consonant with this idea, and 
give talent its due worth, we should lavish our praise on Mr. Sherwin, 
and fully acknowledge him as the right inheritor of Emery’s ability, of 
Emery’s popularity—Mr. Sherwin has the advantage of person and 
feature adequate to the line he has undertaken; and his enunciation 
of the broad Yorkshire dialect is manly, firm and effective—we can 
make allowances for the ardent trial upon which he was summoned, 
and are aware that his second essay will prove of greater import- 
ance—his reception must have been flattering to him, he appeared 
sensible of the applause bestowed upon him—it was immense.—Mr. 
Younge played Dirk Hatieraick,—we cannot guess on what account 
—it is considerate of the manager to display the versatility of an 
actor’s genius; but we thought it rather odd to see this gentleman 
announced for Hatteraick; he has an unfortunate voice, which is 
perceptible in every thing he personates, and for idea of Dutch 
accent, it was any thing but characterestic. Gattie has played the 
part, and with effect too—he should resume it, and we hope he will, 
—it is not of wonderful importance ; but we like to see things done 
properly, though trivial in appearance, 

February 10th.—Kean’s first performance this season of Lear, 
with the new reading of the Fifth Act, or rather that of the original 
revival, does not appear a matter of such great consequence or cu- 
riosity on the part of the public as might be expected. The present 
representation of the last act is certainly worthy of attention, and we 
should speak different to our opinion were we to remark, that it is 
ill-calculated to afford improvement either in taste or “ poetical 
splendour.” —Kean's portrait of Lear, is, in many parts, extremely 
beautiful:—the scene with Goneril evinced all the greatness of his 
mind, as did the succeeding one, in which the force of his passions, 
and the overwhelming sensatign of his insulted and tortured feelings, 
were depicted in glowing colours:—the scenes with his daughter, 
opposite as their conception, was equally striking, and displayed the 
best of acting; but while we have reason to be thus delighted, we 
are not without opportunity to reprove, and this is most proniinent in 
the acting of Mr. Kean after the third act;—the transition to mad- 
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ness was of too sudden and flippant a nature to be good. Derange- 
ment of intellect needs a strong colouring,—it is difficult indeed to 
render its peculiarities faultless ; but extravagance might be avoided, 
and, in some of the passages and better scenes of Lear, without the 
least wish of being hypercritical, we must say that we looked for a 
more chaste and important description than we met with :—the 
heighth of frenzy sinks into the extreme of dotage and weakness with 
greater rapidity than we ought or can suppose;—but certainly 
Shakspeare has materially lessened the character towards its conclue 
sion: he has heaped upon him decay and imperfections, and under 
the mass of old age and infirmities, he loses all his ‘ former self,” 
Mr. Kean personated these defects in one sense judiciously, and we 
know full well that he has the power to surmount them in the other, 
Cooper, as Edgar, gave us reason to be better pleased with his 
eflarts than in general, The part of Edmund, in the hands of the 
best actor possible, is far from being admired,—Mr. Younge should 
not have attempted it, seeing that so little could be made to produce 
commendation :—he unfortunately, rendered it more obnoxious than 
the author. Terry’s blunt and affected irregularities in the character 
of Kent were very admirably drawn, Penley’s Oswald partook of 
much sprightliness and humour.—Mrs, W. West's Cordelia demands 
our utmost praise. We regret that we are prevented noticing dis- 
tinctly her traits of excellence. 

February 15th.—The pleasing and interesting character of Rosetta, 
in Love in a Village, was represented by Miss Stephens with all the 
unaffected simplicity and ease that we could possibly wish for :-- her 
voice was likewise “ more attuned” than on the preceding evening, 
and the execution of the different airs was charming—the introduce 
tion of “ Savourneen deelish” to the piano accompaniment, was en- 
cored amidst the most enthusiastic rapture. Braham’s of “ A pretty 
Girl under the Rose” told well, and was loudly encored.—Horn too 
was more preferable than usually, “‘ Can I those Beauties prize,’ 
was sung with much taste and feeling—Mr. S. Barnes played the 
Old Justice, but he has not strength of humour sufficient to render the 
part effective ;—it was not offensive, and Mr. B, has some merit— 
What if Liston had done it?—but his incalculable powers were 
reserved for the new: Farce called ** Deaf as a Posi,’’ which fol- 
lowed the Opera. The getting up of bad farces have been so pre- 
valent of late, that we wou!d willingly undergo some few privations 
to meet with any thing of the kind that was tolerable, and with the 
hope of obtaining our wishes on this occasion we waited rather im- 
patiently :—we submit a sketch of the plot— 


Tristam Tappy, Esq. (Liston) a young gentleman of “more money than 
wit,” and very covetous of both, residing at Winchester, is upon the point of 
marriage with Sophia, (Miss Cubitt) the daughter of a wealthy cit, Mr.Walpole, 
(Gattie) and who has arrived at Winchester with his daughter and her friend 
Miss Templeton,(MissSmithson,) to complete the essential ceremonies.—T'ristam, 
to display his liberality, and to have every thing “agreeably and comfort- 
ably,” (as he conceives) has ordered supper for four at the Bell Inn, at the enor- 
mous rate of 7s. per head!!=—Forrester, the admirer of Sophia, has followed un- 
oervedto Winchester, but is informed there is no possible accommodation at the 
Bell; this he determines to hazard, and for the better security of his wishes as- 
sumes a deafness; he discovers the room prepared for Tristam’s “ private 
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party,” and, sans ceremonie, seats himself at the table=a ludicrous discourse 
ensues with Zappy and the “ deaf traveller,” who misapplies 7'ristam’s different 
meanings, to thegreat discomfiture and rageof the young gentleman, but to the 
real enjoyment of Sophia and her friend. The parties retire to separate apart- 
ments for the night, and the “ deaf traveller” occupies Tristam’s:—his endea- 
vours to get him turned out are unavailing, and he puts up with the loss of his 
bed by converting the dining table, chairs, &c. as a substitute, and these delibe- 
rate arrangements close the second act :—ultimately T'ristam is compelled 
to resign the lady, or answer the challenge of the “ deaf traveller:”—the latter 
he fears to do, and to Captain Forrester, who has now dismissed his supposed 
defect, Sophia is joined. 

Our readers will perceive that there is nothing extraordinary in point 
of invention or novelty; and what incident the farce does contain, 
would have been much easier told in one act ;—it might have be- 
come more successful were it reduced to an interlude. Instead of 
two acts, as the bills stated, there were three, of some length too, 
and which, not without considerable disturbance, was endured. So 
clamorous were the audience, that on its announcement by Liston 
for repetition, the utmost confusion prevailed, with cries for the ma- 
nager—the noise however abated with the extinguishing of the lights, 
but much beyond the usual time. The piece is from the pen of Mr. 
T. Dibdin. 

February 18th.—The opera of Artaxerxes, which by the way is 
most oppressively dull, notwithstanding the united ability of Braham 
and Miss Stephens, was played to an indifferent house; and, adva- 
cates as we are for the entertainments of operatic description, we 
cannot deny but we were pleased to be released from the tedious 
scenes of Artaxerxes, though it could not ave been cast to greater 
advantage :—Braham as Arbaces—Horn, Artabanes—Miss Stephens, 
Mandane, who severally done the utmost to command admiration. 
The quartette of “ Mild as the Moon beams,” is, to our fancy, the 
finest treat in the opera. The new farce of “ Deaf as a Post,” 
through the means of curtailment, went off this evening with much 
more eclat : the character of Tristam, written entirely tor Liston, is 
not so excellent nor laughable as his Lubin Log, or Nicholas Twill, 
both of which it approximates, and on this alone is the piece 
dependent.—’Tis but a “ sorry fashion” to manufacture stage effect 
in this way; strong as may be the claim to our laughter, we should 

* be more satisfied by the diversity of character throughout the dra- 
matis persona ;—let each person have somewhat to do resting on his 
own talent and humour :—placed in comic situation, and an attention 
to good if not superior dialogue, and we are confident that farce 
writing would be of greater eminence. 





COVENT GARDEN.. 


Feb. 10th, Henry VIII. Harlequin Ogress—11th, Maid Marian, Panto- 
mime——12th, House closed-~-13th, School for Scandal, Pantomime—14th, 
House closed 15th, Beygars Opera, lrish Tutor, Pantomime --lith, Romeo 
and Juliet, Pantomime—18th, Comedy of Errors, The Ducl, or My Two 
Nephews.—-19th, Oratorio—20th, Maid Marian, The Duel.——2\st, House 
closed. 


“ Maid Marian” continues to be played with much success, 
We have witnessed, with unabated pleasure, the artless enchanting 
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“ Maid” of Miss Tree, who in this piece “ warbles her native wood 
notes wild,” with more than wonted sweetness, Mr, C. Kemble, as 
the roystering, jovial-hearted Tuck, is an admirable specimen of the 
good living exercised by monastic saints, Keeley’s Peter is no little 
addition to the general amusement afforded by this piece. Farren’s 
Fitzwalter, though by no means a good part in itself, must be admired, 
from the genius and industry of the actor. 

“ Comedy of Errors” introduced, on Tuesday evening, Miss Paton 
as Adriana, and Miss Tree as Luciana : we think it would be impos. 
sible to bestow a greater feast on the senses, than that enjoyed from 
the rich and captivating harmony of these ladies—one is led, in 
listening to them, to an assurance that imagination may not be wholly 
disappointed in the idea of an existing resemblance to its most be- 
witching beings. They were rapturously encored in the duet of 
“* Tell me where is fancy bred ;” and these ladies, on re-entering to 
fulfil the wishes of an admiring audience, appeared hand in hand ! 
this did not escape notice : we were happy to see it : it is not pleasing 
to hear of little bickerings unworthy of exalted merit, yet, unfor- 
tunately, inseparable from our nature ; it detracts from the valuation 
we set upon the object, and the angel becomes too mortal. We shall 
pay constant attendance on the appearance of these ladies. 

Farren and Blanchard’s Dromios are well known—remark would 
be second-place : suffice it to say, they can make no improvement. 

A new farce, called “ The Duel, or, My Two Nephews,” followed 
the “ Comedy of Errors.” ‘The plot and incidents are lively and 
ingenious, 


A young naval officer, Lieutenant Buoyant, having been engaged in a duel 
with his Captain, wounds him, and is compelled to remain in secret. He is in love 
with a young lady living with Sir Pryer Oldencourt, his uncle, and at present in 
the neighbonrhood where he-seeks shelter. Augustus Buoyant, (brother to the 
lieutenant), a dashing up-to-all spark, having received an invitation from his 
uncle, whom he has never before seen, on account of a family quarrel, which has 
just ended with a chancery-suit, comes down, bringing with him O’Mawley, a 
protégé pugilist—they put up at the inn where his brother and second, Surgeon 
Tourniquet, are lodged. Augustus, for a freak, thinks to pass himself upon his 
uncle as Lieutenant Buoyant, to which end assumes a naval uniform; and not 
knowing how to dispose of the pugilist, proposes and introduces him to Sir 
Pryer Oldencourt, as the surgeon of his ship. Sir Pryer, a kind, gentle- 
manly, unsuspecting person of the old school, hears of the duel, and is sur- 
prised at the sang froid evinced by his nephew, who, from equivoque, sup- 
pores his uncle as merely alluding to a prize fight which he patronized. The 
tailor of Augustus, coming down with a sherift’s officer to arrest him, stop at 
the inn: after some laughable incident, proceed to Sir Prycr’s -house for the 
object of their search. The real lieutenant appears there in the mean time, and 
a denouement takes place. 


We have given a slight sketch of the materiel which compose this 
amusing afterpiece. Much praise is due to the united exertions of 
the actors. The old gentleman, the formal, placid baronet of Farren, 
was a most chaste, correct, and finished performance. Let age be 
disguised as it may, whether in the ridiculous garb of unbefitting 
coxcombry, the doating, imbecile and hard-griping antiquity, or the 
stately sober man of breeding, this gentleman successfully portrays 
it in its ever-varying shape—and with equal exactitude in shade of 
character, Blauchard had but little to say, but we would rather 
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wish an acior to have more thau less, Jones, as the rattling impu- 
dent buck, kept the audience in continual good-humour—as did 
Keeley, in the “ young master tailor’ of London, This gentleman 
will, and deserves to be, an established favourite. The piece went off 
with much approbation, and we have no doubt of its continuance. 
There is too great a disposition in its author to punning—a punster, 
like another mechanic, cannot always work alike,—there appears to 
have been industry in much of the manufacturing, we cannot say 
humour in all, 


X 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The “ Heart of Mid Lothian” has introduced Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
for a few nights at this theatre, in the character of Madge Wildfire, 
and which we remember to have witnessed as her debut on the Surrey 
boards some four years since. Confidence and improvemeut have 
augmented the value we set upon her talent at that period; and the 
bold and difficult part of Madge Wildfire was represented this 
evening with great force and effect. It is on this stage, and the cast 
of characters peculiar to it, that Mrs. Fitzwilliam most excels, and is 
seen to most advantage :—on her entrance as Madge, she was greeted 
with an enthusiastic tribute of approbation, and continued to excite 
it throughout the piece, by her interesting and correct performance. 
The description of her sorrow at the death of her child,—the 
struggle of internal suffering, and other mental agonies, were deli- 
neated in a manner beyond our calculations. Bengough’s John, 
Duke of Argyle, is deserving of much commendation, Davidge, as 
the Laird of Dumbiedykes, was amusing; it was not so rich as we 
remember Fitzwilliam to have made it. Mrs, Pindar played Jennie 
Deans tolerably. The house was well attended, 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A very laughable and amusing little piece, in one act, has been 
brought out here since our last, entitled, “* No Dinner yet; or, Sponge 
out of Town.” As our readers will doubtless conclude, from the 
name, it is a sort of rider to the farcetta of “* Where shall I Dine,” 
produced some seasons ago at the Olympic, and played with very 
great success:—the plot is very simple, being only the Jeremy Diddler- 
like efforts of poor Sponge to procure a meal; the interest is well 
kept up throughout, and there are some tolerable puns mixed up with 
the dialogue, which is at all times lively, if not elegant. The acting 
of Wrench, as Sponge, (upon whom the whole burthen of the piece 
rests), was one of the best specimens of lively animation we ever saw. 
Mr. W. is usually good in every thing he undertakes; but in this 
piece he may justly be said to be inimitable. Buckingham, as Doric, 
a sort of speculative builder, was very clever. There is a little 
novelty in this piece, inasmuch as there are not any female characters 
in it—a thing very rare in modern times. 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The “ Heart of Mid Lothian’ has been playing here.—Mrs. Eger- 
ton’s Madge Wildfire abates “ not a jot” from its peculiar pathos, 
and affecting delineation.—Mrs. Brookes is admirable. “ The Foundling 
cf the Fores” was represented two nights.—Mrs. Egerton, as the Un- 
known, displayed her usual talent.—A gentleman attempted the lost 
Florian—lost indeed ! we could not find him the whole evening. 





ROYAL COBURG. 

We little expected we should ever live to see the day when a 
theatre, as Sheridan has wittily said “ was likely to become a Court 
of Ease to the Old Bailey—at which Vice, by the mere force of hur 
mour, would be made so ridiculous, that mankind would become 
more moral in order to avoid being laughed at.” If the great dra- 
matist were fiving, he would scarcely believe the evidence of his 
senses, that the very thing which he has so h:umourously ridiculed, 
was so near being realized ;—yet such has even been the case at this 
* popular place of amusement,” and its play-wrights have now re- 
sorted to the Newgate Calendar for incidents to their pieces! surely, 
if the creative faculties of these gentry were quite exhausted, (and to 
do them justice, they appear to be at their wits’ end,) or the fertile 
invention of our Gallic neighbours can no longer furnish them with 
material, they might at least have found some more worthy subs 
ject than the “ Hangman’s Assistant” to copy from ;—Why, we 
would ask, do they not forage from the rich mines of Grecian or 
Roman histories?—there they would find many noble examples of 
virtue and patriotism worthy of imitation ;—we expect shortly, (as we 
are now favored with “ Siateen String Jack, and Sawney Bean’’) to 
have some soloquizing Soames, and sentimental Shepherd, doling out 
their dreadful deeds ;—we beg pardon, “ little amiable weaknesses,” 
we mean—in a duet to the harmonious accompaniments of fetters 
and handcuffs !— 

But jesting apart, we hope our subscribers will not expect of us 
an account of what is called the plot of these dramas,—when we say 
that the notorious deeds of the one, and the almost incredible cannibilism 
of the other, are pretty closely followed in the pieces; we are sure 
we should only insult their understandings by entering into particu- 
lars.—There are some prettily painted scenes in both ; which, together 
with good melo dramatic acting, by Stanley, Blanchard, Bradley, &c. 
are likely to make them run a few nights, being particularly relished 
by their mightinesses, “ the gods,’ who, from their Olympas, “ go- 
vern their roaring throats, and grumble” applause. Dobbs, from the 
West London, has been added to the company, and is. seen to great 
advantage in the Smugglers. 





ROYAL WEST LONDON. 

The proprietor of this establishment seems determined to lose ng 
opportunity in bringing forward a succession of novelty—we have 
attended this theatre twice since our last, and are pleased to find 
that his endeavours have merited their deserved success.—There has 
been a new candidate in a Miss Walpole, who is, by the way, not an 
inferior actress; but we cannot in conscience speak well in her fa- 
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vour when we see her the representative of the Frenchman Morbleu, 
in the farce of ‘ Monsieur Tonson;’’ this is quite outrageous for a 
lady :—we should rather speak of her in her natural attire. Hooper 
played Tom King with much bustle and vivacity, infinitely better 
than its original delineator at the patent Theatre, (Cooper) we do 
expect to meet with him at no distant period a finished actor. ‘The 
other characters were generally sustained with capability—a Mr. 
Green (whose line of business renders him somewhat conspicuous) 
when he feels less awkward, may be, what he is not at present— 
a tolerable actor; he has requisites in his favour. 





KING’S THEATRE, 

MASQUERADE, Feb. 10.—The doors were opened about nine 
o’clock, and the company continued to arrive until nearly day-light. 
It was by far the best attended, both in point of number and cha- 
racter, to any we have witnessed for years ; great taste was displayed in 
lighting the theatre, concert and supper rooms; many of the nobility 
were present, and the spirit of masquerade appeared to reign 
supreme. The bands were excellent, particularly in the concert 
room, which was appropriated for quadrilles. The characters were 
extremely numerous, many of which were well supported, particu- 
larly an old Jew woman, Ars. Isracl, whose dialect was excellent : 
her manner, dress, and continual “ creat pargains,” was very amusing, 
Dennis Brulgruddery was a true “ son of the sod.” Death and the 
Devil were very good—as were some Spanish peasants. ‘The French 
Hercules was in attendance in full costume, and gave specimens of 
his amazing strength. We had harlequins, clowns, and pantaloons 
in abundance, and watchmen, who did much more towards breaking 
the peace than keeping it. A Barrister gave some very witty plead- 
ings. There were also two excellent countrymen. Billy Waters, 
Dusty Bob, and Black Sall, were all in their glory. There was a good 
group of chimney sweeps, with Jack in the Green. A Richard the Third, 
and a female Ballad-singer, gave great satisfaction. A band of 
robbers, from their violence, appeared quite in character, Many rich 
and elegant dresses were displayed, with the usual et-ceteras of 
monks, friars, nuns, dandies, soldiers, sailors, Indians, barbers, 
tailors, aud a Jong list of non-descripts, Tea and coffee were distri- 
buted in great abundance at eleven o’clock, The supper-rooms were 
opened at one: the viands were plentiful, and laid out with much 
taste ; the wine also was far better than is usually met with at 
masquerades :—in fact, the entertainments of the evening appeared 
to give universal satisfaction ; and we doubt not, from the patronage 
experienced by the manager on this occasion, a repetition wil! shortly 
be announced, 





ON THE CHARACTER OF MALVOLIO, IN SHAKSPEARE’S COMEDY 
OF TWELFTH NIGHT. 

There is something extremely natural, though at the same time 
truly ridiculous, in the character of Malvolio: I do not think that 
Shakspeare intended to represent him as a fool, (though he has not, 
certainly, bestowed upon him any great depth of penetration,) but 
rather as a man puffed up with pride and self-conceit, with intent to 
show how far such au onc may become ridiculous, by indulging in so 
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high an opinion of himself, as tends to impress upon his mind the 
idea that every one looks upon him in the same favourable light. 
This trait of his character he represents as having been perceived by 
that ** most excellent devil of wit,” Maria ; and that she had begun 
to play her part with him before the commencement of the play. 
The situation which he held in the family, and the good opinion his 
mistress, Olivia, had of him, were foils in her hand with which she 
played most dexterously. ‘“ Maria once told me,” says he, “ she 
(his mistress) did affect me, and I have heard herself come thus near, 
that, should she fancy, it should be one of my complexion. Besides, 
she uses me with a more exalted respect than any oue else that fol- 
lows her.” This is an excellent prelude to that fascinating scene, 
where he is so admirably entrapped by the forged letter. The man- 
ner in which he winds himself up, by his vanity, to become their more 
easy dupe, and the apparent circumspection with which he scrutinizes 
the hand-writing, “‘ These be her very C’s, her U’s, and her T’s, and 
thus makes she her great P’s,” displays that admirable adroitness and 
knowledge of the internal workings of the human mind, which Shak- 
speare in so pre-eminent a degree possessed. “I do not now fool 
myself,” says Malvolio, “ to let imagination jade me,” at a moment 
when, in fact, he was making himself appear the greatest fool by the 
most shallow means. 

I think the character of Malvolio is one on which Shakspeare has 
bestowed considerable pains, and is as happily drawn as any on which 
he has exercised his pen. DANGLE, 





THE PLEASURES OF ONE CHAIR. 


Of all the hues that ladies sport 

At ball, at route, at prince’s court, 
I care not “faith a straw ; 

I have no choice of gown or scarf, 

At cap and bonnet fashions laugh, 
And Ackerman’s grave law : 

Whether the hair be “ close behind,” 

Or playful wanton in the wind, 
I do not give a thought ; 

So that her eyes be sweetly bright, 

I care not if they dart their light 
Thro’ lace expensive wrought. 

I like to see a beaming cheek, 

Where health and gladness ever speak, 
In bloom of vermiel laid, 

To sce, at tale of lover’s woes, 

O’er lillies flow a tide of rose 
Without the care of maid. 

1 like to see a pretty hand— 

To see,—nay, press,—and feel expand 
The throbbing captive prize :— 

I like to sce the fighting soul, 

Against emotion’s young controul, 
Scarce warring e’er it flies. 

I like to see a timid air; 

I like—oh, heav’n!—I like ONE CHAIR, 
To hold my love and me, 

And then, how prone one’s head inclines 

Upon a bosom that enshrines 
A heart which beats for thee, 
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I like—oh ! dear—how pleasures come 
So fast, that sure the made-up sum 
Must much of heav'n taste — 
T like, when tempting joys abound, 
My arm to circle close around 
Her clinging, yielding waist. 
And then how blest—to feel that all 
So bright is thine within tlie thrall,— 
The young devoted soul, 
To mark the quiv’ring, dazzled eye, 
The unclosed lips, the stealing sigh— 
Bless’d minutes, how you roll! 
The lip—the dear inviting guest 
*Tis heaven sues—it must be prest 
But, for religion’s sake, 
Those glowing ruby gates of bliss, 
Be they my beads, and 1 will kiss,— 
Such penance let me take! 
And then, when rapture kills itself, 
And love has stolen all the pelf 
Of kisses, joyous fare! 
Oh! let me slumber on that breast, 
How sweet the state—how fond—how blest 
With beauty and one chair ! D.W. J. 


Thespian Oracle. 

ExeTER THEATRE.—This pleasing and superior establishment 
closed very prematurely last week, at a time too when the arrival of ta- 
lent of first-rate kind was expected to create much attraction. On Mon- 
day evening there was a tolerable house to a bespeak of “ The Belles 
Stratagem,” and “ The Warlock of the Glen.”? Miss Melvin, a young 
lady of considerable promise and ability, from the Cheltenham Theatre, 
who was engaged to lead the first business in tragedy and comedy, was 
announced to make her debut as Belvidera on Wednesday evening, 
Mrs. Haller, and Lady Teazle, during the week ; but, to the asto- 
nishment of the young lady (Miss Melvin), and the disappointment of 
the public, the following placard was exhibited throughout the city : 

“THEATRE, EXETER —In consequence of the Theatre being almost. de- 
serted, and the newspapers ascribing it to the inadequacy of the members of 
the company, the Manager is, (very reluctantly,) obliged to Close the Theatre. 
—Feb. 12. 1823.” | en 

Thus it remains at present ; but as the present period is considered 
lucrative in point of the season, it is not expected to be long un- 
opened. We shall give further account in our next. 

BRIGHTON THEATRE.—=Mr. Russell. met with an accident a few evenings 
since, which might have been attended with serious consequences.-Tiie Piece 
of Raymond and Agnes was performed :=Mr. Russell played Raymond, when 
the lady performing Marguerite discharged a pistol in the direction of Raymond, 
which contained in the powder a shot; it struck him in the forehead just be- 
tween the eyes, and occasioned a considerable effusion of blood; by the timely 
application of leeches, Mr. Russell at present appears not at all inconvenicnced 
from its effects. On searching the canister in which the remainder of the powder 
was kept, another shot was found. It is impossible to betoo careful in examin- 
ing the materials to be used for combustion on the stage. 

A celebrated Comedian of acknowledged merit, upon a late theatrical excur-. 
sion, played at Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, the character of Richard III.—at 
the end of the play he danced a hornpipe, gave selections from Mathews’ 
“ Trip to Paris,” with the Songs; acted the character of Crack, in the “ Turn- 
pike Gate ;” and concluded by singing the comic song of “ Z'he New Marriage 
Act,” which was vociferously demanded by the galle: yfor which, after paying 
the expenses of the house, he cleared the enormous sum of Two Shillings and 
EightpenceThe above is reported as an absolute fact. 






































WS WSBRLON, as MADGE WiLDFERE, 
Madge, The Lightning that flashes so bright & so free, 
ds scarcely so bright or so bonny as me 
Heart of Mid Lothian. £27. Scene ?. 








